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Cover Photograph Author: Tom Patullo— <2 . ih ea so 
Reproduced on our cover is a combination picture of the three waxflowers which are indegenous to 
our Bendigo area. In a nostalgic mood, I offer this picture for publication on the Whirrakee cover. 
Twenty-six years ago, we printed the same picture on the cover of our very first issue of The 
Bendigo Naturalist Vol.1, No.1 September 1967. This illustration is reproduced from the same 
picture. .......continued on page 14 
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Editor’s note 


For various reasons it has proven difficult to have the Whirrakee out on time each month. One of 
the reasons has been the shortage of material available in time for it to be typed up ready for 
publication. It would be a great help to our attempts to be early if we could have material in before 
the Club meeting. 

The Bendigo Advertiser has recently given prominence to two issues that interest the Club, a front 
page story of the Myna (‘Flying Cane Toad’) complete with an excellent photograph, and a page 3 
story, again with fine photo, on Tuans. We commend the Advertiser for the support for 
conservation manifested in these stories. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment should be given to the author and the Club. Back 
issues are available at a cost of 80 cents each. Complete sets are available at $ 8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Farewell Bess 
Authors: Tom and Tess Patullo 


As I sit down to write this tribute to Bess McMaster, I pause, and realize that, to mention Bess, I 
must also mention Bert, for to see Bess anywhere, there also was Bert, for such was the 
togetherness of sixty-two years of happily married life. 

Elizabeth Lanley Rumble, began life in 1904, daughter of a school teacher who as such moved 
from school to school, starting at Scarborough, then to Yendon, Lungamah, Warrandyte and 
finally to Bendigo. 

Her mother died when Beth was nine years old, and so the responsibility of looking after her father 
and younger brother fell largely on young Bess. 

As a young woman, Bess showed a great interest in sporting activities; her favourites were ladies’ 
cricket, rowing, basketball, and she played in a Bendigo team which competed in Adelaide. 

Bess married Bert McMaster in 1931 and they lived in their Booth Street home from then on. Bess 
and Bert had one daughter, June. 

In 1945 Bess, and of course, Bert were present at the first meeting of the Bendigo Field Naturalist 
Club, and both took an active interest right up to the present. They were made Life Members of 
this Club some thirty years ago. 

Bess’ other interests were first, her garden. Her bed of hyacinth was a picture every year. She 
was always a sincere church goer and for years was treasurer of the church guild. She enjoyed 
many bus tours with the Wider Horizons Group, and was a very keen bird watcher. 

This kind, little, gentle lady was a friend to all who knew her, for when there was a job to do, 
there was Bess, ever willing, ever pleasant. 

Bess and Bert were always at the table when we folded, collated, wrapped and sorted our club 
publications, from the first publication of The Bendigo Naturalist, right up to the latest issue of 
Whirrakee, except for the last two. 

Bess always had her contribution to afternoon tea, which we enjoy after the job is finished, 
perhaps a tasty little recipe she would turn up for our enjoyment. 

Bess suffered a stroke in January, and we had hopes that she would recover, to be with us again, 
but sadly, unexpectedly, however peacefully she passed away on Tuesday morning. Bess is 
survived by her husband Bert, her daughter June McGregor, two grandchildren and one great- 
grandchild. 

May I borrow a few lines from a verse written by Helen Styner Rice 


A branch of a rose which followed the sunshine 


Through a crack in the fence 
Bloomed just as beautiful on the other side 


Farewell Bess 


Easter Camp-out to Mt Cole (April 9 - 12, 1993) 
Author: R Orr 


In common with other BENC camps and excursions organised by John Lindner and John Guley, 
the club's Easter camp-out this year was again in a very well-chosen location offering a wide 
variety of opportunities for field naturalist activities and almost all of the comforts of home. The 
essential pre-camp investigations this time were carried out by John Lindner and Rob Moors who 
decided that the Ditchfield Campsite near the top of Mt Cole was the place to be this Easter because 
other sites appeared to be more heavily used and in less interesting environments. They were right 
as we discovered later while travelling around the numerous tracks through the forest. Many areas 
were packed tight with large numbers of campers, often with the full complement of dogs, horses 
and trail bikes. These other sites would have been very noisy and crowded and not very natural 
places for forest camping. 


Our advance guard had also managed to redirect a large group of campers with trail bikes to some 
other place to camp so we only experienced the passing parade from other areas nearby and didn't 
have too much local noise to contend with from trail bike traffic. 


By the time Jan and I arrived on Friday in the early afternoon, everyone else was well and truly 
settled into a campsite since they had made the effort to arrive on Thursday. Peter Allan and Kate 
had established new records by getting there first before Jack and Jean Ipsen (but only just ahead 
of them!). We had travelled through beautiful warm weather from Bendigo and were surprised to 
find everyone else wearing cold weather gear and huddled around a fire - apparently the night had 
been long and cold and the sun was just beginning to penetrate through to the campsite when we 
arrived. 


In the afternoon, we all set out to walk to the waterfalls along Cave Creek which seemed to us to 
be a nice easy walk. The first part of the track was easy walking through the forest along the bank 
of the creek but then we went downhill fast - the track became very steep in places and was a real 
test of footing on the way down and of determination and endurance on the return trip all the way 
back and up to the road. Cave Creek was very interesting at this time of year because it was 
mostly more than a metre below ground and could only be heard flowing in places where there 
were gaps between large rocks in its bed. It only appeared as waterfalls spilling out of the bed and 
over the really steep parts of the watercourse, but you could see evidence that much more water 
had flowed over the surface in wetter weather. It was easy to observe some interesting plants 
growing along the creek (because they were at eye-level as we gasped along the steep bits and also 
because we had to hold on to some of them to stay upright on the track) and many small birds 
could be seen and heard in the low shrubs and bracken. There were also plenty of friendly leeches 
awaiting their opportunity to hitch a lift and perhaps help themselves to a quick snack if they 
remained unnoticed. They were easily avoided however because they seemed only to be present in 
the damper creek-side grasses and we usually sat down in drier areas. 


Our neighbours at the Ditchfield Campsite had dogs with them but they were well behaved and 
fairly quiet with the exception of a young, unrestrained German Shepherd which attacked a well- 
behaved, tethered Boxer early on Saturday morning when nearly everyone was still sound asleep. 
The owners, who were partly dressed ( and inadequately protected from the cold morning air or 
from the blurred vision of other campers, judging from the few BFNC reports received later at 
breakfast time), appeared, separated their dogs and then began to argue about which one was to 
blame for the disturbance. It was a bit like the cartoon where the dog owners continued the conflict 
and ended up as enemies while their dogs looked on. "Your dog snarled at my dog first!" 
complained the owner of the German Shepherd. "If your dog is not kept on a lead, I'll put it 
down" answered the owner of the Boxer. Needless to say, we found all of this, ‘including the 
reports of the early morning fashion parade of male underwear, both Surprising and interesting. 
Peter, who was up and about early, saw it all and his mind has probably been scarred forever, but 
Jan, who was also a potential witness, claims that she saw nothing interesting because she hadn't 


put on her glasses. The German Shepherd's owner packed up and left soon afterwards, leaving 
the camping area a much quieter place and the No Dog area with one less dog. 


The camp-site: was surrounded by Blue Gums which had re-grown to about half their mature 
height after the forest had been logged, so, while this produced a pleasant, park-like environment, 
it lacked large, old trees with hollows for bird and mammal habitat. The forest had an extensive 
net-work of disused logging tracks and other evidence of almost total disturbance to the natural 
environment by past forestry practices. Present and possible future value of this area for 
productive forestry is threatened by the presence of the Honey Stump Fungus which attacks and 
kills several species of trees in this forest. We were camped near an Armillaria study area, 
according to a roadside sign, so we were interested in looking for signs of infestation by this 
fungus. Several large whitish fungi were found growing on a forest track nearby but these weren't 
what we were looking for (I think that they used to be referred to as Rozites australiensis but are 
now included in the genus Cortinarius - they each had a large cap about 15 cm across, a thick stem 
with a large, persistent ring which was coated with pale brown spores). While we were standing 
there discussing the differences between this fungus and the Armillaria for which we were 
searching, Glenise saw a large photogenic clump of Honey Stump Fungus growing on the base of 
a living Manna Gum so, of course, we all photographed them. Although this fungus might be 
deadly to the trees which it infests, the fruiting bodies are a beautiful golden, honey colour and are 
very attractive. Along this same track we found some very good specimens of the red bolete with 
yellow spore-bearing tissue underneath the cap (Boletus fusco-lutea ?). All of these fungi were 
ample evidence that this was a wet area of forest and, of course, the large trees and thick 
undergrowth (and leeches for the unwary) also indicated this clearly. 


On Saturday we drove to the top of Ben Nevis where we had an discussion about the trees (which 
were stunted by the harsh growing conditions of the site) - Glenise thought that they looked like 
Red Stringybark and Blue Gum - we needed to find the buds or fruit to be sure but they took some 
finding to prove her correct. Wedge-leaf Hop-bush and Round-leaf Mintbush were growing 
amongst the granite boulders and Hedge Wattle and Spreading Wattle were also found there. Each 
Mintbush plant had several pairs of grasshoppers resting there while mating. An interesting Green 
Tea-tree which closely resembled plants I had seen on the higher parts of the Grampians also grew 
very vigorously near the top of this mountain but it had finished flowering. Earlier in the season 
there would have been many other smaller shrubs and herbs in flower but at this time of year, only 
Magenta Storksbill and a species of Bluebell were in bloom. 


The views were quite spectacular although the air was very smoky because of widespread stubble 
burning. The importance of roadsides and other small strips of remnant vegetation in forming 
connecting corridors between areas of forest was quite evident from this altitude - isolated patches 
of forest could be seen scattered amongst cleared land for as far as we could see and many gaps in 
potential wildlife corridors could also be seen clearly. When hunger brought us back to more 
pressing realities, we drove off looking for a suitable lunch spot which we duly found just before 
terminal starvation set in. There were very few flat spots to walk along so we found few plants or 
animals although there were some leeches to be found anywhere near water and Hard Water Fern 
and Common Maidenhair near our lunch spot on the Wimmera River. We drove up 4WD tracks 
back to our campsite - the shortest way back but very steep! 


Spotlighting near the campsite showed the presence of lots of bats but very few marsupials - only 3 
Ringtail Possums were seen (2 reported to be amorous so perhaps future expeditions might 
discover more) - one frog was seen in the spotlight - it was green with yellow thighs. One very 
large Brushtail Possum climbed down a tree near our campfire to check us out and we heard one 
Koala later that night. Wallabies were seen occasionally and a kangaroo appeared but only once. 


On Sunday morning we were all privileged to witness the Lindner Outdoors Hygenic Kitchen in 
operation when John baked his traditional fruit loaf, which we all watched cooking and then helped 
to eat while it was still hot. After John had cleaned up his kitchen he packed up and returned to 


Bendigo leaving the rest of us to wander in the wilderness without our leader. After lunch and a 
brief discussion we decided that a gentle walk on flat ground would be in order so we set out to 
look for some. We drove all the way down to the low-lands to find flatter, easy walking country 
at the foot of the range on the western side. There were some very pleasant campsites in this part 
of the forest although very large numbers of people had already decided that and were camped 
there. We walked along the boundary of the forest and saw some different birds and plants, 
notably Tall Kangaroo Apple (Solanum aviculare) in fruit but with no flowers in evidence, and a 
patch of Liverworts (Marchantia sp) covered with sporophytes. To complete our lowland tour, 
we drove along some heavily eroded tracks and back up onto Mt Cole. On the steepest part of the 
upwards journey, Glenise spied an interesting plant so we reversed back down to find it and also 
to practise our hand-brake starts on the way back up. It turned out to be Golden Tip (Goodia 
lotifolia), a plant we had not seen anywhere else on Mt Cole - we were too late for its floral display 
although its leaves and seed-pods are quite distinctive and were sufficient for us to identify it. 


On Monday, we decided to walk around the Escarpment Track from the campsite, which proved to 
be a very interesting easy walk with good views of the lowlands and with many interesting plants 
and animals to be seen. After lunch, everyone except Jack and Jean packed up and left to return 
home. 


The weather had been perfect throughout, the company very pleasant, the campfire discussions as 
interesting and intelligent (?) as you would expect and the campsite had been well-chosen by our 
leaders, John Lindner and Rob Moors, who deserve our thanks for a very well-organised Easter 
camp. Mount Cole was a really pleasant area for camping and would be an interesting place to re- 
visit at a quieter time of the year - late Spring or early Summer would offer more flowering plants, 
more active insect life, and probably as a consequence, more easily observed bird-life. 


If you have any interest in camping of the kind described here but are a bit hesitant about attending 
one of the club's camps, then you are missing out on these opportunities to see other interesting 
environments in the company of other interested BFNC members. Hesitate no longer! Participate 
in the next club campout to some other interesting area and help to continue this aspect of the club's 
activities. 


Lists of plants and animals seen during the campout: 
Birds 

("There are not many birds - it's not a bird-rich area - the trees are too tall - we should go north at 
this time of year", said the bird-watchers!) 
Pied Currawong 

Grey Currawong 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 

Grey Fantail 

Rufous Fantail 

Grey Shrike-thrush 

Golden Whistler 

Rufous Whistler 

White-browed Scrub-wren 

Rose Robin 

Flame Robin 

Yellow Robin 

Scarlet Robin 

Brown Thornbill 

Crescent Honeyeater 

Yellow-faced Honeyeater 

White-naped Honeyeater (numerous and noisy) 
White-eared Honeyeater 


Superb Fairy Wren 
Crimson Rosella 
White-throated Tree-creeper 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Little Eagle 

Fantail Cuckoo 

Eastern Spinebill 

Silvereye 

Spotted Pardalote 
Red-browed Finch 
Kookaburra 


Lowland birds (Middle Creek) 
Flame Robin (2 were seen) 
Owl pellets containing bones and fur were also found along the Escarpment Track. 


Plants 

Among the many interesting plants found were the following: 

Glycine tabacina, Desmodium varians, Grevillea sp (one of the Holly-leaved Grevilleas), Clematis 
australe, Green Tea-tree, Apple-berry, Phebalium sp (possibly obcordatum), Austral Mulberry in 
fruit (I've read that these fruits are inedible but we found fox droppings that were full of the 
remains of these small, yellow fruit ), Forest Mint; Bootlace Bush; Tussock Grasses (Poa 
labillardieri & Poa sieberiana); Wallaby Grasses (Danthonia racemosa & Danthonia geniculata); a 
Spear Grass, Stipa sp (growing in the forest near our camp - it could have been Stipa blackii but 
had lost its inflorescence so I couldn't say with certainty); Blue Gum, Manna Gum, Narrow-leaved 
Peppermint, Red Stringybark and Messmate grew at the higher altitudes while Candlebark was 
more evident at lower elevations; several Acacias were seen (Dwarf Silver Wattle; Spreading 
Wattle; Prickly Moses; Black Wattle; Blackwood; Hedge Wattle). In the wetter areas there were 
many ferns (Mother Shield Fern; Soft Tree Fern; Rough Tree Fern; Bracken; Necklace Fern; 
Common Maidenhair; Hard Water Fern) while up on Ben Nevis we found Rock Fern growing 
between the rocks in very exposed locations. 


Insects 

Apart from the usual March Flies and Mosquitoes, we saw Bristle Flies, several butterflies 
(Meadow Argus; Common Brown; Imperial White; Common Grass Blue) and several moths - 
some leaf-eating beetles and a beetle larva were found but we suspected that there were many more 
high up in the trees. 


Reptiles 

We didn't see any snakes although we caught fleeting glimpses of several lizards - there seemed to 
be 3 species of skinks but they were too quick for us and had too much cover for us to get a better 
look at them. 


Notice from the Western Victoria Field Naturalists Clubs Association (WVFNCA) 


The new dates for the August camp-out at the Dharnya Centre in the Barmah forest are the 13, 14 
and 15th of August. 

If you are interested in attending this camp-out, please contact one of the committee members as 
soon as possible as bookings need to be made. 


Grey-crowned Babbler in the Whipstick Forest 
Author: Anne Bridley 


The threatened Grey-crowned Babbler has one of the most attractive personalities of our birds. Its 
distinctive 'wow-wow-wow' call combined with its habit of playing ‘follow my leader’ up and 
down trees makes it a delight to watch. 


Larger than the more common White-browed Babbler, its grey-brown coat is broken by a white 
throat, large white eyebrow, rusty-brown underparts and chestnut wing patches. The last known 
remaining group in the Whipstick Forest lives on the edge of the gravel reserve R63, north of 
Bright Road. Family groups in the northern Whipstick had gone by the end of the 1980s as had 
several other groups in our region and now there are only about 15 groups remaining in the 
Bendigo district. 


Local extinctions of Grey-crowned Babblers are occurring elsewhere in Victoria. The species has 
already disappeared completely over large areas in the south and west of the state. 


Signs of the former presence of family groups of Grey-crowned Babblers can still be seen in their 
large, round stick nests built in tall shrubs and eucalypt saplings, typically near the edge of Grey 
Box and Yellow Gum woodland. Grey-crowned Babblers need to forage on large trees which are 
relatively scarce in our area. They also scratch in the litter layer, preferring areas with some native 
grass. Adjacent pastures are also used for foraging. 


Over half of the local groups of Grey-crowned Babblers nest or feed on private property and only 
the birds in the Terrick Terrick State Park are in a conservation reserve. Property owners can 
therefore play an important role in conserving this attractive bird and are vital to its survival in this 
region. 


It would be a great shame if the Grey-crowned Babbler became extinct in the Whipstick Forest, 
joining the Emu, Malleefowl, and Bustard which all disappeared from this area half a century or 
more ago. Let us not add to the number of local extinctions by endangering any of the last 
surviving groups of the Grey-crowned Babbler wherever they still occur in the Bendigo region! 


We find the Autumn Greenhoods 
Author: Tom Patullo 


To familiarise ourselves, in general, and new and younger members, in particular, with our 
Bendigo native orchids, and the areas in which they can be found, I am prepared to lead regular 
excursions on Saturday afternoon, on the Saturday immediately following the general meeting. 
Such an excursion was conducted on the Saturday afternoon following the last general meeting and 
was quite a success, there being twelve members present. Included in the twelve was our one time 
secretary of the Club Pat Ward, who resigned from the Club when he had to move away from 
Bendigo becuse of his employment. Incidentally Pat happens to be uncle of Ben and Michael our 
two young, and very enthusiastic members. 


Another memeber who has hitherto been a keen birdo, Allan Caddy, came along. His first 
question when alighting from his vehicle at the meeting place was “Why is it that so many people 
are keenly interested in orchids ?” This question proved quite a poser. I don’t think any of the 
answers quite satisfied Allan. However as the day wore on I noticed that Allan was really 
becoming quite interested himself in the subject. 

On that day we were looking for the autumn-flowering orchids. The venue of our activity was an 
area that Ken and May Fishley had discovered the week before. I had never visited the actual spot 
previously, although I knew that the area generally was good orchid country and had seen many 
orchids in the vicinity on previous occasions. The area proved to be on the north eastern boundary 
of the Wellsford Forest. 

Our success was immediate. On stepping from the car, we observed a large colony of Pterostylis 
revoluta, the Autumn Greenhood. The colony was composed of all flowering plants. We had to 
search diligently to find evidence of the non-flowering basal leaves just starting to appear. 

Such colonies of this orchid are seldom seen, and in my opinion, only occur when the early 
autumn weather is favourable, as indeed it was this autumn, as evident in the copious rains we had 
in March. 

And there, only three feet away was another of our autumn-flowering orchids, Eriochilus 
cucullatus,the Parsons Bands a dainty little orchid which is so easy to find because of the two 
large, white segments of the flower which stand out so plainly. At flowering time, this orchid 
apparently has no basal leaves, however by scraping away the debris from the base of the flower 
stem with a fine stick, we were able to find a small pointed green leaf coming through. As the 
flower fades out and dries up, this tiny leaf develops into quite a large single basal leaf, which can 
grow, On occasions, up to two inches long. 

Close by we found the third, and incidentally the smallest, of our local, autumn-flowering orchids 
Prasophyllum rufum, the Tiny Midge Orchid. I am not sure that the rufum part of the name is 
correct as there appear to be several species of this orchid in the Bendigo area. It was once thought 
to be quite rare, as it was seldom seen, because of its small size, but over the last year or so, they 
have proved to be widespread and fairly common. Perhaps we have learned, over time, how to 
find and recognise it for what it is. This tiny plant has what is known in the orchid world as an 
upside-down flower. To appreciate its full beauty and colour, it needs to be observed through a 
10x magnifying glass. 

Again, close by was growing and flowering Prerostylis parviflora, our smallest greenhood, thus it 
is commonly known as the Tiny Greenhood. The specimen we found on this occasion was only 
about eight inches high, rather small. I once saw a specimen, almost two feet high. This huge 
specimen was found by Jack Kellam. However both specimens had the unique characteristic of 
having the flowers spread alternatively up the stem and turning inwards to face the stem. This is 
the distinguishing feature of this orchid. On searching further afield in this area we found more of 
the same, and as we had found all we had come to see, after a discussion of where to spend the 
rest of the afternoon, we decided to have a look at Russell Brown’s cultivated terrestrial orchids. 
There we saw not only local,but orchids from many areas under cultivation and in controlled 
conditions. We spent the rest of the afternoon there. I noticed that Allan Caddy was still talking 
orchids with Russell when I left. 


If the next outing is a little early for the winter flowering orchids, we can spend the afternoon 
studying the basal leaves, endeavoring to identify to which orchid they belong, and visit the area at 
a later date. 

I think a desirable area is Diamond Hill, Piccaninny Road and Whites Hill. At these areas we will 
very likely find one orchid in flower namely Acanthus excertis, the Gnat Orchid. 


The four local autumn orchids: 


No.1.. Eriochilus cucullatus Parsons Bands 
(note the tiny pointed basal leaf just appearing at flowering time) 


No, 2. Pterostylus revoluta The Autumn Greenhood (the largest of our local Greenhood flowers) 

No. 3. Pterostylus parviflora The Tiny Greenhood (the smallest of our local Greenhood flowers, 
note the opposite, alternate flowers with each one turning in towards the stem. This orchid 
has both stem-clasping leaves, or bracts and also a basal rosette, the leaves of which are 
said to resemble Ping Pong bats) 

No. 4. Prasophyllum rufum The Midge Orchid (the smallest of our flowering orchids) 

Illustrations are by Graham Hill, and originally appeared in the series “Orchids of the Bendigo 

Area” and are not strictly to scale. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the Club receives a number of newsletters and magazines: some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the Club Librarian at our meetings. 


AUSTRALIAN NATURAL HISTORY (Australian Museum) Autumn 1993 

“As the Tide Turns: The Social Lives of Bottlenose Dolphins’. 

At Monkey Mia, Western Australia, wild dolphins visit people daily to be fed. These close 
encounters provide researchers with an ideal chance to study and document the full range of 
relationships between males and females and how these relationships affect opportunities for 
reproduction. 

‘Stalking Turkey’ by Darryl Jones tells that ‘mating in brush turkeys is a brief violent affair lasting 
afew seconds. The female then digs a hole in the male’s previous incubation mound, lays an egg 
and departs, leaving the male to fretfully reshape his construction. But why does he bother when 
the egg she lays may not even be his own ?’ The writer’s careful observation of male and female 
brush turkeys in Queensland rainforests has produced some surprising answers to this question. 
‘The Contentious Flying-Fox’ by Chris Tideman. 

‘To some people they are a noisy smelly nuisance that damages fruit crops. But we are slowly 
beginning to understand that flying-foxes are ecological linch-pins: they provide important 
functions like pollination and seed dispersal, making them vital to the stability of many 
ecosystems.’ The flying-fox project has been set up to answer some basic questions, important for 
their management not only in Australia, but in other countries where they occur. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER (Bird Observers Club of Australia) No 728 March 1993 

‘The Great Grasswren Expedition’ by Kevin Coates describes a journey across Australia from 
Derby in the north-west to Melbourne in the south-east. The travellers’ aim was to locate the eight 
species of the elusive and little known grasswrens; all but one were seen. In total more than three 
hundred different birds were observed in the wide variety of habitats traversed. 

‘Birding around Morgan’ by Anne Green tells how an ‘all-round’naturalist’ evolved into a ‘birdo’ 
after becoming a resident of Morgan in South Australia. The great diversity of habitats in a small 
area provides chances to see an even greater diversity of bird species. 

‘Tagalong 1992’ reports on several bird watching trips undertaken by small BOCA groups in New 
South Wales and Queensland. The areas explored included Nine-mile Bore, near Eulo, and Tanbar 
station in queensland, and Sturt and Mootwingie Naional Parks in New South Wales. A larger 
BOCA group visited the Cape York region, and combined to keep a detailed and enthusiastic 
record of the many species seen. 


Notice from the Club Secretary 


More spider books have been ordered and will be available soon at $ 7.50 per copy. 
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Notes and Observations: Meeting of 7 May 1993 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Highlights 

Rufous Fantail (1) Eaglehawk R.P. 18.5.93 

White-backed Swallow (5-10) White Hills 25.4.93 
Golden-headed Cisticola (2) Bendigo Sewage Farm 23.4.93 


Threatened Species 

Grey-crowned Babbler (1) Whipstick Forest 11.4.93 
Swift Parrot (2) Junortoun 19.4.93 

Regent Honeyeater (1) Killawarra Forest 18.5.92 


Migrant 
Flame Robin (1) Epsom 4.5.93 
Cattle Egret (1) Bendigo Sewage Farm 23.4.93 


Breeding 

Common Myna (1A, IDFY) Bendigo East 10.4.93 
Stubble Quail (3Y) Sweenie’s Ck April ’93 
Weebill (3A, 2Y) Junortoun 8.4.93 - 7.5.93 


Birds of Prey 

Collared Sparrowhawk (1) Strathfieldsaye 27.4.93 
Collared Sparrowhawk (1) Junortoun 3.5.93 
Australian Hobby (1) Bendigo 2.5.93 


Other Observations 

Rufous Night-heron (1) Lake Weeroona 26.5.92, 28.4.93 
Crested Bellbird (1) Wildflower Drive, One Tree Hill RP 4.5.93 
Grey Fantail (1) Strathfieldsaye 10.4. and 7.5.93 

Common Myna (25 +) Strathfieldsaye 4.5.93 

Chestnut-rumped Hylacola (1) Wellsford Forest 9.4.93 
Blue-faced Honeyeater Goornong 24.4.93 


Lists 

Eppalock Forest 11.4.93 

Fosterville 12.4.93 

English Bridge, Campaspe River, Goornong 22.4.93 
Goornong 24.4.93 


Notes 

The Comon Myna young at Bendigo East was our third confirmed breeding record. 

There have been few records of White-backed Swallows in recent times, so news of these 
attractive birds at White Hills was very welcome. This species appears to be declining in the 
region, which is at the southern end of its range. White-backed Swallows appear to have 
depended upon tailings dumps and other structures associated with mining for nesting locally, but 
it is some time since we have received any breeding records. Most records received of late have 
referred to single birds or very small groups, so a record of five to ten birds is good news. 

Stubble Quail breeding records close to Bendigo are unusual. © 

Flame Robins have been late on the scene this year, possibly because of the unusually dry autumn. 
Swift Parrots are arriving on cue it seems. Pied Currawongs have not yet arrived so keep and eye 
and ear out. 

Cooperative nesting involving not only parents but also ‘helpers’ is a well-known phenomenon 
first described in Australia, which appears to be the stronghold of this behaviour. The helpers 
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always turn out to be the older offspring of the parent birds, learning parenthood. We have not 
come across records of parent Weebills having helpers, but a pair of birds at Junortoun certainly 
had a helper. Three birds joined in the feeding and defence of the young against a Grey Shrike- 
thrush. The Weebills exhibited a characteristic call when approaching the nest, and as there were 
three birds looking after the nest, this call was heard an awful lot. One of the two young retained 
its juvenile call for over three weeks after leaving the nest. 


Bird Observers Group - Bird of the Night Discussion 
Author: Bill Flentje 


Subject: Black Swan - Cygnus atratus 


Call: Loud trumpeting calls, the male deeper and longer than the female. Sometimes call 
at night when flying overhead from one waterway to another. 


Appearance: Large bird 130 cm long, the female slightly smaller, mainly black in colour, with 
flecks of white, due to white tips to the feathers. The neck is long, and the bill is 
orange-red with a white tip. The eye normally white, becomes reddish in breeding 
season. The female is similar but the eye and bill are paler in colour. The legs are 
short, dark grey in colour and the feet webbed. 


Habitat: They are found on most large areas of water throughout the district, and sometimes 
may occur temporarily on a farm dam. 


Food: Consists of water vegetation, and at times, pasture close to waterways. 


Breeding: In this area breeding may occur between May and September. The nest consists of 
a mound about 12 inches or 35 cm high and two metres or six feet in diameter, built 
on reeds or rushes or a small island in the water. Usually five or six eggs are laid, 
but sometimes less, and maybe up to nine. They are pale blue-green, but with age 
become brown and stained. Both parents incubate the eggs, and brood and feed the 
young. Incubation takes approximately 40 days. 


General: Swan cygnets have down of a pale grey colour and the bill is dark. Within four 
weeks pale brown feathers emerge. They fledge in about 4 - 5 months. The 
plumage gradually becomes black, and in about 12 months the first full moult 
occurs. 

They are able to breed in about 18 months. Adult birds moult every year between 
September and February, and for this period become flightless, and large flocks 
may come together. 

The nest is built on sticks, leaves, rushes and other aquatic material and building 
continues more than half the incubation period. 
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In Retrospect (Cover picture continued......... ) 
Author: Tom Patullo 


This picture shows, on the left, Eriostemon verrucosus, known widely as the sorts Waxflower. 
This name may give the impression that this flower grows only in Bendigo, which is incorrect, as 
it grows widespread through the auriferous areas of Victoria, and beyond. The plant has very 
warty stems and leaves, and carries a wealth of five-petalled, white flowers, variously fringed with 
pink, the unopened buds are quite red. 


This fact, combining with the red colouring on the back of the petals, at times, when viewed from 
a short distance, gives the impression of the plant being quite pink. 


The middle picture shows a close-up photo of the flower of the double form of Eriostemon 
verrucosus. Early written history declares that this double form was known from a number of 
places around the Bendigo area. 

Probably the best kown specimen of this plant would be the one known as the Semmens Double. 
This specimen was found by the late Mr Joshia Semmens approximately ninety years ago. It was 
fenced off sometime later to protect it from grazing animals. It lived on whole and hearty until 
some years ago and finally died, being the last survivor of this species around Bendigo. In early 
times there had been a number of locations where it grew.. . 

The only bright spot in this story is that nurseries have been able to propagate the plant so that it is 
now obtainable commercially. It is well worth a place in any native garden. 


The third picture depicts the other Bendigo waxflower, Eriostemon difformis (syn.gracillus) or 
Small-leaved Waxflower. This variety is common in the Bendigo Whipstick and can be described 
as a smaller Bendigo waxflower. Its characteristics are similar but on a smaller scale. 


Now, before someone tells me that there are four varieties of waxflower in the Bendigo area, may I 
say, we are aware of that. However when the first number of the Bendigo Naturalist was 
published, there were only three. The fourth variety came about owing to a reclassification some 
time before 1968. 

The species formally known as Peballium pungens was reclassified to Eriostemon pungens, 
having the common name of Prickly Waxflower. It flowers during October to November, and the 
only known location is near Piccaninny Road. Could be a Saturday afternoon excursion in 
October as the same area is also a good orchid area. | 
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Diary 


General Meeting 
Wednesday June 9, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture (formerly DARA), Midland 
Highway, Epsom. Speaker: Bob Jones on the natural history of Macquarie Island. 


Wednesday July 14, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Sue Beattie on the Otways. 


Wednesday, August 11, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, 
Epsom. Speaker: Ted Sonderquist on Tuans. 


Bird Observers Group . 

Friday July 2, 7:30 pm at Department of Food and Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Speaker: Anne Bridley will lead a discussion on identfying thornbills 

Bird of the Night: White-faced Heron. 


(from last Whirrakee) ??? 
Friday June 4, 7:30 pm Anne Bridley will lead a discussion on identifying thornbills. 


Mammal survey Group 
Please contact David McDonald (395756) for details about the venue of the next meeting. 


Committe Meeting 
Please contact the President (Rob Moors, 396254) for information about the venue for the next 
meeting. 


Excursions oe 

Sunday June 20 Leader: Jack Ipsen will take us to the northern Whipstick to look at Bent-leaf 
Wattle Acacia flexifolia which should be flowering, and the Wallaby Caves. 

Meet at Havlin Street outside the Ministry of Education complex at 10 am. 

Please note: Due to the long weekend the excursion is a week later than usual. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 for 
supper. This small amount is used by the Treasurer to reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 
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